Here is the chain (Figs. 1, 2, 3), by the shaking of which (addition of promiscuous energy) a weight of 2 Ibs. is raised 3 feet, or 6 foot-lba of work done; here is another sort of chain, a series of parallel horizontal bars of wood' connected and suspended by two strings (Figs. 4, 5, and 6). By giving a circular oscillation to the upper bar, the whole apparatus is set into a
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twisting motion (agitation); the strings are continually bent, and the vertical length of the whole system is shortened, and a weight of 10 Ibs. or the bucket of the pump is caused to rise, raising water just as if we boiled water under the piston of a steam-engine. To get the bucket down again for another stroke, we must quiet or cool the chain, j ust as we must condense the steam, and the energy taken out of the chain in cooling corresponds exactly with the heat that must be taken out of the steam in order to condense it.
The waves of the sea constitute a source of energy in the form of sensible agitation: but this energy cannot be used to work continuously one of these kinetic-machines, for exactly the same reason as the heat in the bodies at the mean temperature of the earth's surface cannot be used to work heat-engines. A chain attached to a ship's mast in a rough sea would become elastic with agitation, but this elasticity could not be used to raise cargo out of the hold, because it would be a constant quantity as long as the roughness of the sea lasted.
In practical mechanics we have no source of energy consisting of sensible agitation, besides the waves of the sea; so that there has been no demand fur these kinetic engines to transform sensible mob-energy into work; had there been, I might have patented my idea, though probably it would have long ago been discovered. But there has been a demand for what we may call sensible kinetic elasticity, to perform for sensible motion the part which